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u  trust  such  a  creature. 

him  Just  as  you  do.”  Moody 
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But  there  was  something  in 
.  ->  us  at  the  first  consultation 
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•  oi  you  like.” 
j,  u  -  she  hesitated  and  looked 
f,  Uiverou  paid  Mr.  Sharon 

tl  yf"  -h-  reeumci.  sinhl-ra’v  rally- 

(  ..,ir»^-  Instead  of  answering 

y  ,  ....  l  that  it  was  time  to  think 

Mm  Fink’s  villa.  \/>ur 
,.  •*  _•  rruu  anxious  about  you."  ha 

r  Ip* I  the  way  out  of  the  f  inn  bourn 
sh  -  r  -verted  to  Mr.  Sharon  and 
j, .  ,  h'.'.icver.  as  they  returned  by  the 

-  j  n'tj  I-  r  .VN  the  field  * 

- 1 1 r . *  \,m  will  not  he  offended  with 
n  i .  *  ml.  g  ntlv.  if  I  ovn  that  I 

.  ,!.  -  tue  •x-'enses.  I  am  allowing 
our  pur-»  as  if  it  were  mine,  and 
I  i  ,  ,  h  irdlv  arty  sivings  of  my  own  ” 

■if  rented  her  not  to  speak  of  it 
H  .  ;n  I  mil  me  money  to  a  better  use 
tV:<:  .n  —  \iiig  your  interests?*  he  asked. 

iect  in  life  is  to  relieve  you  of 
v  ,  i  r> nt  anxieties  I  shall  be  the  hap- 
i  i  ,  ii;  if  you  only  owe  a  moment’s 
ti  ?,»  my  exertions.” 

-  1  , •  - . k  his  hand,  and  looked  at  him 
sidi  jrdcful  tears  in  her  eyes. 

M  a  .  -  l  yon  are  to  me,  Mr.  Moody1 
.  I  «idi  I  could  tell  you  how  deeply 
J  f.-l  sour  kindness." 

V  an  do  it  easily."  he  answered,  with 
s  i  .  i  all  me  ‘Robert:’  don’t  call  me 

>i  •  k  his  arm  with  a  sudden  familiarity 
i  in -I  him.  “If  you  had  teen  my 
c  -  1  should  have  called  you  ‘Robert,” 

si,-  st  I  and  no  brother  could  have  been 
n  .  ,te  I  to  me  than  you  are.’’ 

Hr  ..  .1  eagerly  at  her  bright  face  turned 
m  In-  Mav  I  never  hope  to  be  some¬ 
th  i-arer  and  dearer  to  you  than  a 
hro’b-'r  *  ’  he  asked,  timidly. 

>  -  hung  her  head  and  said  nothing. 
V  -  m  roory  recalled  Sharon’s  coarse 
r>  '.  r ,  ’i  s  to  her  “sweetheart.”  She  had 
ti  -!  •*  Ii  wjien  h**  put  the  question.  What 
hi  .  •!  -lone  when  Moo lv  put  his  question* 
11-  r  f  •  answered  for  her— she  had  turned 
I  .  -ii-  was  I, diking  more  serious  than 
i,  i  Ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  ways  of 
w  i j , -  instinct  told  him  that  this  was  a 

la;  Surely  her  rising  color  would 

havr  onf.-ssod  it.  if  time  and  gratitude  to- 
r  ’h^v  «h|-.  teaching  her  to  love  him?  He 
ligti  -!  a>  rh-’  inevitable  conclusion  forced  it¬ 
self  ,  »  hi*  juiinL 

i  •  e  I  have  not  offended  yon?"  he  said. 


[  ivi'h  I  had  not  spoken.  Pray  don’t 

•  at  I  am  serving  you  with  any  selfish 

t  think  that,  Robert  I  never 

■>  .  th  nk  it  of  i/ort." 

H,-  i  no*  quite  satisfied  vet  “Eren  if 
■*  -  to  marry  some  other  man,”  he 
•anwly.  “it  would  make  no  differ- 
•i  but  I  am  trying  to  do  for  you.  Nc 
w  i,:»t  might  suffer.  I  should  still  go 
v  *nr  -ake  ’ 

’•  d *u  talk  so r  she  burst  out.  pas- 
V  oth  -rman  has  such  a  claim 
•>>  my  gratitude  and  regard.  How 
i  v  .  I„t  Mich  thoughts  come  to  you?'  I 
— •  * 1  * ■  nothing  in  secret  I  have  no 
w  ho  5i  i .  not  known  to  you.  Be  satia- 
r  .'-’l,  that.  Rotiert  and  let  us  drop  the 

N-.-t  ’  •  take  it  up  againr  he  asked. 

fhfatuated  pertinacity  of  a  roan 
.  _•  ><•  hi-  last  hope. 

-r  times  and  under  other  circum- 
*a).  i  might  have  answered  him 
>di.-  *|»,ke  with  perfect  gentleness 

''  1  r  the  present,”  she  said.  “I  don’t 

'  •  wn  heart.  Give  me  time.” 

tii-le  caught  at  those  words,  as 
_■  man  is  >aid  to  catch  at  the  pro- 
- tn».i  He  lifted  her  hand,  and 
•i:nl  f<>ni\ v  prcssrsl  his  lij*  on  it. 

|  '  *1  no  confusion.  Was  she  sorry 

*  wretch:— and  was  that  all? 

-i  ,  k-  1  ,11  arm  in  arm.  in  silencei 
-  t h»*  last  field,  they  entered  again 

•  id  l»vuling  to  the  row  of  villas 
M.  Pink  lived.  ITie  minds  of 

i  i—e-cupied.  Neither  of  them 
I’leinan  approaching  on  horse- 
i-l  by  a  niounttsi  groom.  He 
•oig  slowly,  at  the  walking  pace 
in  I  he  only  observed  the  two 
.  r*  when  he  was  close  to  them. 

t*d.  I  s,ked  up,  and  discovered— 

liafi|vui  in. 

-  •<!  iu  a  perfectly  made  travei- 
ight  brown,  with  a  leaked  felt 
•iiirki  r  -hal**  of  the  same  color. 

I  •,*■ tun-sque  s  -n.se.  greatly  ino 
i  -nal  op|iearance.  His  pleasure 
'  mg  l*abd  gave  the  animation  to 
»m-  h  they  waute«l  on  ordinary 
fl-Av»t  his  horse,  a  superb  hunter, 
Hi.-  Hfikt  nmhor-mL 
rifted  h  rn  perfe-  tly  His  obe¬ 
li’  ii  nno  her  magnificent  horse, 

-  i  I  him.  He  !,s>ked  the  imper- 
’  'ank  and  bristling,  of  wealth 
!•  ‘ v.  What  a  contrast,  in  a 

,  to  the  shy,  pale,  melancholy 
,1  Mi  ting  black  clothes,  with  the 
1 1 lie: u. y  giants-,  who  stood  beneath 
I’  -»nd  sh«>we«i  that  be  felt,  his  io- 
keenly!  In  spite  of  herself, 

•  -  1  fush  flew  over  Isabel's  face, 

;  r*-sen'‘e,  and  with  Moody's  eyes 
■  w  ,,t,  lung  her 

i  ),xe«-e  of  good  fortune  that  I 
■'*1  t’*r,  >aid  Hardymtn,  his  cool, 
wav  of  speaking  quickened,  as 
1  uUds  presence.  "I  only  got  back 
*  -  -  tins  morning,  and  1  called  on 
i  ani  »n  the  hope  of  seeing  you.  She 
■  and  you  were  in  thecoun- 
rvunts  didn't  know  the  address, 
a  -thing  out  of  them,  except  that 
-  i  i  L-.it  to  a  relation’  He  looked 
'Ink- he  was  speaking.  ‘Haven’t 
U  fotv?'  he  said,  carelessly.  “Yes; 
laird  s.  You're  her  steward,  are 
i ", w  dye  dof  Moody,  with  his 
•und,  answerwi  silentiy  by  a 
•  flyman,  perfectly  iwlilferent 
1-k-ly  Lydiards  stewird  spoke  or ' 
i,  his  sai Idle  and  looked  admir- 
«io-l  “1  begin  to  think  my  luck 
*r  last,  be  went  on.  with  a  smila 
.  along  to  my  far.n  and  de- 
*r  '♦sung  Mb*  1-abel  again — 
ills'!  herself  meets  me  at  theroad- 
'  ■- i-  r  whether  yo  i  are  as  glad  to 
l  am  to  see  you?  You  won  t  tell 
Mai  i  ask  you  someth. ng  else? — are 
•mg  in  our  neighborhood? 
e  Has  no  alternative  before  Isabel  but 
1  er  thus  Last  question  Hardyman  had 
wr  out  waikF^  and  had  no  doub* 


**A  pi*e*  of  good  fortune  that  l  hmrdtg 
hoped  for,"  said  Hardyman. 

Isabel,  still  resting  h?r  hand  on'  Robert’s 
arm,  felt  it  tremble  a  little  as  Hardyman 
made  this  last  inquiry.  If  she  had  been 
speaking  to  one  of  her  equals  she  would  have 
known  how  to  dispose  of  the  question  with¬ 
out  diree  ly  answering  it  But  what  could 
she  say  to  the  maguiticeut  gentleman  on  the 
stately  horse?  He  had  only  to  send  hi  -err* 
ant  into  the  village  to  ask  who  t£e*  •  oung 
lady  from  London  was  staying  with  ud  the 
answer,  in  a  dozen  mouths  at  Imsr,  would 
direct  him  to  her  auut.  She  cas  oue  ap¬ 
pealing  look  at  Moody,  and  pronounced  the 
distinguished  name  of  MUs  Pink. 

“Miss  Pink?”  Hardyman  repeated.  “Surely 
I  know  Miss  Pink.”  (He  ha  i  not  the  faint¬ 
est  remembrance  of  her.)  “Where  did  I 
meet  her  lastr”.  (He  ran  ovnr  in  his  memory 
the  different  local  festivals  at  which  stran¬ 
gers  had  been  introduced  to  him.)  ‘Was  it 
at  the  archery  meeting,  or  at  the  grammar 
school,  when  the  prizes  were  given?  No? 
It  must  have  been  at  the  flower  show,  then, 
surely  f” 

It  had  been  at  the  flower  show.  Isabel 
had  heard  it  from  Miss  Pink  fifty  times  at 
least,  and  was  obliged  to  admit  it  now. 

“I  am  quite  ashamed  of  never  having 
called,”  Hardyman  proceeded.  “The  fact  is, 
I  have  so  much  to  do.  I  am  a  bad  one  at 
paying  visits.  Are  you  on  your  way  home? 
Let  me  follow  vou  and  make  my  apologies 
personally  to  Miss  Pink.”  ^ 

Moody  looked  at  Isabel.  It  was  only  a 
momentary  glance,  but  she  perfectly  under¬ 
stood  it. 

I  am  afraid,  sir,  my  aunt  cannot  have  the 
honor  of  seeing  you  to-day,"  she  said. 

Hardyman  was  all  compliance.  He  smiled 
and  patted  his  horse’s  neck.  “To-morrow, 
then.”  he  said.  “My  compliments,  and  I 
will  call  in  the  afternoon.  1-et  me  see;  Miss 
Pink  lives  at—"  He  waited,  as  if  he  ex¬ 
pected  Isabel  to  assist  his  treacherous  mem 
ory  once  more.  She  hesitated  again.  Hardy¬ 
man  looked  round  at  his  groom.  The  groom 
could  find  out  the  address,  even  if  he  did  not 
happen  to  know  it  already.  Besides,  there 
was  the  little  row  of  houses  visible  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  road.  Isabel  pointed  to 
the  vJHhs,  as  a  necessary  concession  to  good 
manners,  before  the  groom  could  anticipate 
her.  “My  aunt  lives  there,  air,  at  the  house 
called  The  Lawn.  ’ 

“Ah!  to  be  sure.”  said  Hardyman.  “I 
oughtn't  to  have  wanted  reminding;  but  I 
have  so  many  Livings  lu  uuu»  oi  »«,  mo  iu,  ,u. 
And  I  am  afraid  1  must  be  getting  old;  my 
memory  isn’t  as  good  as  it  was.  I  am  so 
glad  to  have  seen  you.  Miss  Isabel  You 
and  your  aunt  must  com  and  look  at  my 
horses.  Do  you  like  horses?  Are  you  fond 
of  riding?  1  have  a  quiet  roan  mare  that  is 
used  to  carrying  ladies;  she  would  be  just 
the  thing  for  you.  Did  I  beg  you  to  give  my 
best  compliments  to  yonr  aunt  ?  Yes?  How 
well  you  are  looking  our  air  here  agrees 
with  you.  I  hope  I  haven’t  kept  you  stand¬ 
ing  too  long?  I  didn’t  think  of  it  in  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you.  Good-by,  Miss 
Isabel — good-by  till  tomorrow. 

He  took  off  his  hat  to  Isabel,  nodded  to 
Moody,  and  pursued  his  way  to  the  farm. 

Isabel  looked  at  her  companion.  His  eyes 
were  still  on  the  ground.  Pale,  silent, 
motionle®!,  be  waited  by  her  like  a  dog, 
until  she  gave  the  signal  of  walking  ou  again 
toward  the  house. 

‘You  are  not  angry  with  me  for  speaking 
to  Mr.  Hardyman  T  she  asked,  anxiously. 

He  lifted  his  head  at  the  sound  of  her 
voice.  “Angry  with  yon,  my  dear!  Why 
should  I  1*  angry  ?” 

•You  seem  so  changed.  Robert,  siqce  we 
met  Mr.  Hardyman.  1  couldn’t  help  speak¬ 
ing  to  him,  could  IF” 

“Certainly  not” 

They  moved  on  towards  the  villa.  Isabel 
was  still  uneasy.  There  was  something  in 
Moody’s  silent  submission  to  all  that  she  said 
snd  all  that  she  did  which  pained  and  humili¬ 
ated  her  You’re  not  jealous?"  she  said, 
muling  timidiy 

He  tried  to  speak  lightly,  on  bis  side  “I 
have  no  time  to  be  jealous  while  I  have  your 
affairs  to  look  after,’  he  answered 
She  pressed  his  arm  tenderly  “Never 
fear.  Robert,  that  new  friends  will  make  me. 
forget  the  best  and  dearest  friand  who  is  now 
at  my  side.”  Hbe  paused,  and  looked  up  at 
him  with  a  compassionate  fondness  that  was 
very  pretty  to  see.  can  keep  out  of  the 
way  to-morrow  when  Mr.  Hardyikan  calls,’ 
ihe  said.  “It  is  my  aunt  he  is  coming  to  see. 
not-  me." 

«.  It  was  generously  meant.  But.  while  her 
mind  was  only  occupied  with  the  present 
time.  Moody's  mind  looking  iuto  the 

future.  He  was  learning  the  hard  le»on  of 
*  elf -sacrifice  already.  ‘  Do  what  you  think 
right,"  be  said,  quietly:  “don’t  think  of  me.’ 

They  reached  the  g»f«  of  tlu*  villa.  IU 
held  out  his  hand  Jo  say  gool-bv 

“Won’t  you  come  inf  she  n  kel  “Do 
come  in." 

‘Not  now,  my,dear.  1  must  get  back  to 
Loudon  a-*  soon  as  I  can.  TLcro  is  ^orae  more 
work  to  lie  done  for  you.  and  tin*  -oooer  Ido 
it  the  better.” 

Jibe  heard  his-  excase  without  heeding  it 
“You  ore  uot  like  yourself.  Robert,”  she 
»i<L  "Why  is  it?  What  are  you  thinking  ofP 
He  was  thinking  of  the  bri  ;ht  blush  that 
overspread  her  face  when  Hardyman  first 
tpoke  to  her;  he  was  thinking  of  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  her  to  see  the  stud  farm,  and  to  ride 
the  roan  mare:  he  was  thinking  of  the  utterly 
x>werle*s  position  in  which  he  vloud  toward 
Isabel  ami  toward  the  highh  lx>rn  gentle¬ 
man  who  admired  her.  Hut  he  kopt  his 
doubts  ami  fears  to  himself.  “The  train 
won’t  wait  for  me,"  he  said,  and  held  cult  his 
hand  once  more. 

She  w  as  not  only  perplexed,  she  was  really 
digtrvseed.  “Don’t  take  leave  c f  me  in  that 
cold  way!”  she  pleaded.  Her  i’  *  trapped 
lefore  hi-,  and  her  lips  trembled  a  little. 
•Give  me  a  kiss.  Robert,  at  parting.”  Hbe 
said  those  bold  words  softly  and  sadly,  out 
of  the  depth  of  her  pity  for  him.  He  started; 
his  face  brightened  suddenly;  his  sinking 
hope  rose  again.  In  another  moment  the 
eiiauge  came:  In  another  moment  be  uuder- 
od  her.  As  he  touched  her  cheek  with  his 
lips  be  turned  pale  again.  “Don’t  quite  foi^ 
.jet  me."  he  said,  in  low.  faltering  tones,  and 

MbTpink  met  Isabel  in  the  hall  Refreshed 
bv  unbroken  tepose  the  ex-schoolmistress 
Was  in  the  happiest  frame  of  mind  for  the 
rwontion  of  her  niece’s  news 
^formed  tha  Moody  had  traveled  to  South 
Monlm  to  personally  report  the  progress  of 
the  inquiries.  Miss  Pink  highiy  npproved  of 
him  a^  a  subs’ itute  for  Mr  Trov.  Mr 
Hood  v.  as  a  banker’s  »<>n.  is  a  Kentleman  by 
birth,”  she  remarked:  “be  has  condescended 
|p  becoming  Lady  Lvdiard’s  steward.  What 


I  saw  ot  him.  when  he  name  here  wiin  you, 
prepnaamed  ow  In  hi*  favor  He  baa  my 
confidence.  Label,  aa  well  aa  yours;  be  is  ia 
every  nwpect  a  superior  peraoo  to  Mr.  Troy. 
Did  you  meet  any  frwods,  my  dear,  when 
you  war*  nut  walking 

Tba  an»w«r  to  tins  question  produced  a 
specie*  of  tranafonnatKio  in  M  a*  rink  The 
rapturous  rank- worship  of  bar  nature  feasted, 
so  to  apeak.  < «  Hardy-man's  manage  She 
looked  taller  and  vounger  than  usual :  she 
eras  all  win  Ira  and  tweetaesa  “At  last.  Isabel, 
you  have  seen  birth  and  breading  under  their 
right  aspect."  she  takL  “In  the  Kciety  a 4 
Lady  Lvdiard  vou  cannot  poadMv  have 
formed  rorrert  ideas  of  the  English  aristoo- 
racy  Observe  Mr  Hardyman.  when  be 
doe*  me  the  booor  to  call  to-morrow and 
you  will  see  the  difference” 

“Mr.  Hardiman  is  your  visitor,  aunt,  not 
mine  I  wa*  going  to  aak  vou  to  let  me  re¬ 
main  upstair*  in  my  room.’’ 

Mua  Pink  was  unaffectedly  shocked  “This 
is  what  you  learn  at  Lady  Lvdiard’*,"  she 
observed.  No.  last -el.  your  abwnce  would 
be  a  breach  of  good  manners.  1  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  permit  it*  You  will  be  present  to  re¬ 
ceive  our  distinguished  friend  with  ma  And 
mind  this"  added  Mias  Pink,  in  her  m*«t  lm- 
prewive  manner..  “If  Mr  Hardyman  should 
l»y  env  >hanc*  ask  why  'oil  have  left 
Ladv  Lvdiard,  notonevonl  sliout  those  dis¬ 
graceful  circumstances  whi  h  connect  you 
with  the  lorn  of  t  be  tank  n<  <»•  ’  I  sh<  >uld  sink 
Into  the  earth  if  the  mnalk-*’  bin’ of  wbat 
has  really  hapf«n*d  should  ie-i  h  Mr.  Hardy- 
man’s  earK  Mv  child.  I  »  n  d  towards  you 
in  the  place  of  your  lam  nte«l  mother.  I 
have  the  t  ight  to*  command  v>  nr  silence  on 
thi*  horrible  -  object,  and  1  do  mperativaly 
command  it." 

In  these  words  foolish  Miss  Pink  sowed  the 
seed  for  the  harvest  of  trouble  that  was  soon 
to  come. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Paying  hi-  court  to  the  ex  schoolmistress 
on  the  next  day.  Hardyman  made  such  excel¬ 
lent  use  of  his  opportunities  that  the  visit  to 
the  stud  farm  took  place  on  the  day  after. 
His  own  carriage  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Isabel  ami  her  aunt,  and  his  own  sister 
was  present  to  confer  special  distinction  on 
the  reception  of  Miss  Pink. 

In  a  country  like  England,  which  %nnu&lly 
suspen<ls  the  sitting  of  its  leg. stature  in  honor 
of  a  horse  race,  it  is  only  natural  and  proper 
that  the  comfort  of  the  horse*  should  be  the 
first  object  of  consideratiou  at  a  stud  farm. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  land  at  Hardyman’s  farm 
were  devoted,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  the 
noble  quadruped  with  the  low  forehead  and 
the  long  none  Poor  humanity  was  satisfied 
with  second  rate  and  third  rate  accommoda¬ 
tion.  Tha  ornamental  grounds,  very  poorly 
laid  out,  were  also  very  limited  in  extent; 
and  as  for  the  dwelling  house,  it  was  literally 
a  cottage.  A  parlor  and  a  kitchen,  a  smok¬ 
ing  room,  a  bedroom  and  a  spare  chamber 
for  a  friend,  all  scantily  furnished,  sufficed 
for  the  modest  wants  of  the  owner  of  the 
property.  If  you  wished  to  fegst  your  eyes 
on  luxury  you  went  to  the  stables. 

The  stud  farm  being  described,  the  intro- 
ductiou  of  Hardyman  s  sister  follows  in  due 
course. 

Ihe  Hon.  Lavinia  Hardyman  was,  as  all 
person-  in  society  know,  married  rather  late 
in  life  to  Gen.  Drumblade  It  is  saying  a 
great  deal,  but  it  is  not  saying  too  much,  to 
describe  Mrs.  Drumblade  as  the  most  mis¬ 
chievous  woman  of  her  age  in  all  England. 
Scandal  was  the  breath  of  her  life;  to  place 
people  in  false  positions,  to  divulge  secrets 
and  destroy  characters,  to  undermine  friend¬ 
ships  and  aggravate  enmities — these  were  the 
sources  of  enjoyment  from  which  this  dan¬ 
gerous  woman  drew  the  inexhaustible  fund 
of  good  spirits  that  made  her  a  brilliant 
light  in  the  social  spheoe.  She  was  one  of 
the  privileged  sinners  of  modern  society 
Ihe  worst  mischief  that  she  could  work  was 
ascribed  to  her  "exuberant  vitality.”  She 
had  that  ready  familiarity  of  manner  which 
is  (in  her  class)  so  rarely  discovered  to  be 
insolence  in  disguise.  Her  power  of  easy 
self-assertion  found  people  ready  to  accept 
her  6n  her  own  terms  wherever  she  went. 
She  was  one  of  those  big,  overpowering 
women,  with  blunt  manners,  voluble  tongues 
and  goggle  eyes,  who  carry  everything  be¬ 
fore  them.  The  highest  society  modestly 
considered  itself  in  danger  of  being  dull  in 
the  absence  of  Mrs.  Drumblade.  Even 
Hardyman  himaelf— who  saw  as  little  of  her 
•«  nnwihle  whose  frankly  straightforward 
nature  recoiled  ny  msiinci  lroin  luUw.< 
with  his  sister — could  think  of  no  fitter  per¬ 
son  to  make  Miss  Pink’s  reception  agreeable 
to  her  while  he  was  devoting  his  own  atten¬ 
tions  to  her  niece.  Mrs.  Drumblade  accepted 
the  position  thus  offered  with  the  most  ami¬ 
able  readiness.  In  her  own  private  mind  she 
placed  an  interpretation  on  her  brother’* 
motives  which  did  him  the  grossest  injustice. 
She  l  eli  -'  ed  that  Hardyman’s  designs  on 
Isabel  contemplated  (he  most  profligate  re¬ 
sult.  To  assist  this  purpose,  while  the  girl’s 
nearest  relative  was  supposed  to  be  taking 
care  of  her.  was  Mrs.  Drumbl  ado's  idea  of 
“fun.”  Her  worst  enemy  admitted  that  the 
Honorable  I^avinia  had  redeeming  qualities, 
and  owned  that  a  keen  sense  of  humor  was 
one  of  her  merits. 

Was  Miss  Pink  a  likely  person  to  resist  the 
fascinations  of  Mrs.  Drumblade?  Alas  for 
the  ex-schoolmistress!  Before  she  had  been 
five  minutes  at  the  farm  Hardyman’s  sister 
had  fished  for  her,  caught  her,  landed  her. 
Poor  Miss  Pink! 

Mrs,  Drumblade  could  assume  a  grave 
diguity  of  manner  when  the  occasion  called 
for  it  Sha  was  grave,  she  was  dignified, 
when  Hardyman  performed  the  ceremonies 
of  introduction.  She  would  uot  say  she  was 
charmed  to  meet  Miss  Pink — the  ordinary 
slang  of  society  was  not  foe  Miss  Pink’s  ears 
— she  would  say  she  felt  this  introduction  as 
a  privilege.  It  was  so  seldom  one  met  with 
persons  of  trained  intellect  in  society.  Mrs. 
Drumblade  was  already  informed  of  Mias 
Pink's  earlier  triumphs  in  the  instruction  of 
youth. '  Mr*.  Drumblade  had  not  been 
blessed  with  children  herself:  but  she  had 
nephews  and  nieces,  and  sEe  was  anxious 
about  their  education,  especially  the  nieces 
W  hat  a  sweet,  modest  girl  Miss  Isabel  was  1 
The  fondest  wish  she  could  form  for  her 
nieces  would  be  i  hat  they  should  resemble 
Miss  Isabel  when  they  grew  up.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  as  to  the  best  method  of  education 
She  would  own  that  she  had  selfish  motives 
in  becoming  acquainted  with  Miss  Pink. 
They  were  at  the  farm,  no  doubt,  to  see 
Alfred’s  horses.  Mrs.  Drumblade  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  borses;  her  interest  was  in  the 
question  of  education  She  might  even 
confess  that  she  had  accepted  Alfred’s  in¬ 
vitation  in  the  hope  of  hearing  Mias 
Pinks  views.  There  would  be  opportuni¬ 
ties,  she  trusted,  for  a  little  instructive  con¬ 
versation  on  that  subject.  Jt  was,  perhaps, 
ridiculous  to  talk,  at  her  age,  of  teeling  aa  if 
she  were  Miss  Pink’s  pupil  and  yet  it  ex¬ 
actly  expressed  the  nature  of  the  aspiratiou 
hicli  was  than  in  hei^unnd  In  these  terms, 
feeling  her  w.iv  with  tne  utmost  nicety,  Mr*. 
Drumblade  wound  the  net  of  flattery  round 
and  round  Miss  Pink,  until  her  hold  on  that 
innocent  lady  was,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  secure.  Before  half  the  horses  had  been 
passed  »undt*r  review  Hardyman  and  Isabel 
were  out  of  sight,  and  Mrs.  Drumblade  and 
Miss  Pink  were  lost  in  the  intricacies  of  the 
stables.  Excessively  stupid  of  me.  We 
ha<l  letter  go  back,  and  establish  ourselves 
comfortably  in  .the  parlor.  When  my 
brother  rilisses  us  he  and  your  charming 
niece  will  return  to  look  for  us  in  the  cot¬ 
tage."  Under  cover  of  this  arrangement  the 
separation  became  complete.  Miss  Pink  held 
forth  on  education  to  Mrs.  Drumblade  in  the 
parlor,  while  Hardyman  and  Isatal  were  on 
their  way  to  a  paddock  at  the  farthest  limits 
of  the  property. 

“I  am  afraid  you  are  getting  a  little 
tired,”  said  Hardyman.  “Won’t  you  taka 
my  arm!’’ 

Isabel  was  on  her  guard;  she  had  rfot  for 
gotten  what  Lady  Lydiard  had  said  to  her. 
“No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Hardyman;  I  am  a 
better  walker  than  you  think.” 

Hardyman  continued  the  conversation  in 
his  blunt,  resolute  way.  “I  wonder  whether 
you  will  believe  me,”  he  asked,  “if  I  tell  you 
that  this  is  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my 
lifer 

“I  should  think  you  were  always  happy,’ 
Isabel  cautiously  replied,  “having  such  a 
pretty  place  to  live  in  as  this." 

Hardyman  met  that  answer  with  one  of 
his  quietly  positive  denials.  “A  man  is 
never  happy  by  himself,”  he  said  “He  is 
happy  with  a  companion.  For  Instance,  I 
am  happy  wife  you.” 

Isatoai  stopped  and  looked  back.  Hardy 


see  them  an r where." 

“Too  wiil’w*  them  directly;  they  are  only 
along  way  behind."  With  ti 
he  mururd.  in  his  own  oheHnale  way.  to  hie 
one  object  in  view  “Mm  Mehel  I  Waal  to 
ask  you  a  question  I'm  ant  a  ladies’  man 
1  speak  my  m  ud  plainly  to  evaryboJy— wo¬ 
men  loduisd.  Do  yo*  ttka  being  Ues  to¬ 
day  r 

Isabel’s  gravity  wo*  not  proof  again*  this 

verr  downright  question.  **I  should  ha  hard 
to  phase  -be  seal.  Laughing.  *W  1  didn’t 
•■joy  my  vuit  to  the  farm." 

Hard  \  man  pu*had  steadily  forward 
through  the  ol stack  of  the  farm  *0  tb*  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  farm’s  master.  “You  Uhs  being 
here  fl  be  repeated.  “Do  »wu  tike  msfl 

This  wn*  «*rioat  Isabel  drew  buck  a  little 
and  looked  at  him.  He  waited  with  the  most 
impenetrable  gravity  for  her  reply. 

"I  think  you  can  hardly  aipact  me  to  an 
ewer  that  question,"  she  said. 

“Why  not'" 

“Our  ar-qua intense  ha*  been  a  rery  short 
one,  Mr  Hardvman.  And  it  pan  are  ao  good 
as  to  force:  the  difference  between  us.  1 

think  I  ought  t-i  re  me  mb*  h 1 

“What  diiTcrenoeF" 

“The  difference  iu  rank.” 

Hardyman  suddenly  stood  still,  and  em¬ 
phasized  bis  next  words  by  digging  his  stick 
into  the  grass. 

“If  anything  I  have  said  has  vexed  you. 
he  began  tell  roe  so  plainly.  Mis*  Isabel 
and  I  ’ll  ask  your  pardon  But  don’t  thrfiw 
my  rank  in  my  face.  I  cut  adrift  from  all 
that  nonsense  when  I  took  this  farm  and  got 
my  living  out  of  the  horses.  What  has  a 
man  s  rank  to  do  with  a  man's  feelings?”  ha 
went  on,  with  another  emphatic  din  of  hit 
stick.  “I  am  quite  serious  in  asking  if  you 
like  me.  for  this  good  reason,  that  1  Like  you 
Yes,  I  do.  You  remember  that  day  when  I 
bled  the  old  lady’s  dog.  Well,  I  hare  found 
ou)  since  then  that  there?*  a  sort  of  inoom 
pleteuess  in  my  life  which  I  never  suspected 
before.  It's  you  who  have  put  that  idea  into 
mv  head.  You  didn’t  mean  it,  1  dare  say. 
but  you  have  done  it  ail  the  same.  I  sat 
al"ue  here  yesterday  evening  smoking  ray 
pipe—  and  1  didn't  enjoy  it.  I  breakfasted 
alone  thi-  morning — and  I  didn’t  enjoy  that. 

I  said  to  myself.  She’s  coming  to  hiuch,  that’s 
one  comfort — 1  shall  enjoy  lunch.  That’s 
what  1  feel,  roughly  described.  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  I’ve  been  five  (minutes  together  without 
thinking  of  you,  now  in  one  way  and  now  in 
another,  since  the  day  when  1  first  saw  you. 
When  a  man  comes  to  my  time  of  life,  and 
has  had  my  experience,  he  knows  what  thai 
means,  it  means,  in  plain  English,  that  his 
heart  u  set  on  a  woman.  You're  the  woman.” 


“You're  the  woman." 

Isabel  had  thus  far  made  several  attempts 
to  interrupt  him.  without  success.  But  when 
Hardyman’s  confession  attained  its  culmi¬ 
nating  point  she  insisted  on  being  heard. 

“If  you  will  excuse  me,  sir,”  she  inter  posed, 
gravely,  “I  think  I  had  better  gq  back  to 
the  cottage  My  aunt  is  a  s‘ ranger  here, 
and  she  doesn’t  know  where  to  look  for  us.” 

“Wo  Hrm'i:  want  vr*w-  annt."  Hardyman 
remarked,  in  his  most  positive  manner. 

“We  do  want  her,”  Isabel  rejoined.  “1 
won't  venture  to  say  it’s  wrong  in  you.  Mr. 
Hardyman,  to  talk  to  me  as  you  have  just 
done,  but  I’m  quite  sure  it’s  wrong  in  me  to 
listen.” 

He 'looked  at  her  with  such  unaffected  sur¬ 
prise  and  distress  that  she  stopped,  on  the 
point  of  leaving  him,  and  tried  to  make  her¬ 
self  better  understood. 

“I  had  no  intention  of  offending  you,  sir," 
she  said,  a  little  confusedly.  “1  only  wanted 
to  remind  you  that  there  are  some  things 
which  a  gentleman  in  your  position—”  She 
stopped,  tr  ed  to  finish  the  sentence,  failed, 
and  tiegan  ailother.  “If  I  had  been  rt  young 
lady  in  your  own  rank  of  life,”  she  went  on, 
“I  might  have  thanked  you  for  paying  me  a 
compliment,  and  have  given  you  a  serious 
answer.  As  it  is,  I  am  afraid  I  must  say 
that  you  have  surprised  and  disappointed  me. 

1  can  claim  very  little  for  myself,  I  know; 
but  I  did  imagine — so  long  as  there  was 
nothing  unbecoming  in  my  conduct— that  I 
had  some  right  to  your  respect’’ 

Listening  more  and  more  impatiently, 
Hardyman  took  her  by  the  hand,,  and  burst 
out  with  another  of  his  abrupt  questions; 

“What  can  you  possibly  be  thiuking  off’ 
he  asked. 

She  gave  him  no  answer;  she  ouly  looked 
at  him  reproachfully,  and  tried  to  release 
herself. 

Hardyman  held  her  hand  faster  than  ever. 
"I  believe  you  think  tne  an  Infernal  scoun¬ 
drel,  ’  he  said.  “I  can  stand  a  good  deal, 
Miss  Isabel,  but  I  can’t  stand  that.  How 
have  1  failed  in  respect  toward  you,  if  yon 
please?  I  have  told  yon  you’re  the  woman 
my  heart  is  set  ou.  Well?  Isn’t  it  plaiv 
what  I  want  of  you  when  I  say  that?  Isabel 
Miller.  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife!" 

Isabel’s  only  reply  to  this  extraordinary 
proposal  of  marriage  was  a  faint  cry  of 
astonishment,  followed  by  a  sudden  tremb¬ 
ling  that  shook  her  from  head  to  foot 
Hardyman  pat  his  arm  round  her  with  a 
gentleness  which  bis  oldest  friend  would 
have  been  surprised  to  see  in  him. 

“Take  vour  time  to  think  of  it,”  he  said, 
dropping  back  again  into  his  usual  qnlet 
tone.  “If  you  load  known  me  a  little  better, 
you  wouldn’t-  have  mistaken  me,  and  you 
wouldn't  lie  looking  at  me  now  as  if  you 
were  ulraid  to  behave  j^our  own  ear*.  What 
is  there  so  very  wonderful  in  my  wanting  to 
marry  you?  1  don  t  setup  for  being  a  saint  ! 
When.  I  was  a  young  man  I  was  no  better 
(and  no  worse)  than  other  young  men.  I’m 
getting  on  now  to  middle  life.  1  don’t  want 
romances  and  adventure i;  I  want  an  easy 
exist  one «  with  a  nice,  lovable  woman  who 
will  make  me  a  good  wife.  You’r  j  the  wo¬ 
man,  1  tell  you  again.  I  know  it  by  what 
I’ve  sei  n  of  you  myself,  and  by  what  I  have 
heard  of  you  from  Lady  Lydiard.  She  said 
you  were  piudent  and  sweet-tempered  and 
affectionate;  to  which  I  wish  to-add  that  you 
have  just  the  face  and  figure  that  I  like,  and 
the  mode-it  manners  and  the  blessed  absence 
of  all  slang  in  your  talk  which  I  don't  find 
in  the  young  women  I  meet  with  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  That’s,  my  view  of  it.  I  think  for 
myself.  What  does  it  matter  to  me  whether 
you’re  the  daughter  of  a  duke  or  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  dairyman?  It  isn’t  your  father  I 
want  to  marrv;  it’s  you.  Listen  to  reason, 
there’s  a  dear  I  We  have  only  one  question 
to  settle  before  we  go  back  to  your  aunt 
You*  wouldn’t  answer  me  when  I  asked  it  a 
little  while  since.  Will  you  answer  now?  Do 
you  like  me?’’ 

Isabel  looked  up  at  him  timidly. 

“In  my  position,  sir,”  she  asked,  “have  1 
any  right  to  like  you?  What  would  your  re¬ 
lations  and  friends  think  if  I  said  Yes?” 

Hardyman  gave  her  waist  a  little  admoni¬ 
tory  squeeze  with  his  arm. 

“What!  You’re  at  it  again?  A  nice  way 
to  answer  a  man,  to  call  him  ‘sir,’  and  to  get 
behind  his  rank  as  if  it  were  a  place  of  refuge 
from  him  1  I  hate  talking  of  myself,  but  you 
force  me  to  it.  Here  is  my  position  in  the 
world:  I  have  got  an  elder  brother;  he  is 
married,  and  be  has  a  son  to  succeed  him  la¬ 
the  title  and  the  property.  You  understand 
so  far?  Very  well!  Years  ago  1  shifted  my 
share  of  the  rank  (whatever  it  may  be)  on 
to  my  brother's  shoulders.  He's  a  thorough 


dropping 

Macs.  As  for  what  people  mav 
hare  siid  it  already,  from  a 
reothsr  'tewuwarL  to  the  Unv  when  I  took 
to  Um>  I*  -rar*  aa-J  tba  farm.  If  they  re 

profda  .  take  them  for,  they  won’t  b*  at 
tha  trouble  of  saying  it  all  over  again  No. 
90  Twist  it  bow  vou  mav  Mm  ImbeJ 
whether  I'm  rtagte  or  whether  I'm 
I'm  plain  Alfred  Hardvtnea.  and  everybody 
who  knows  in*  know*  that  I  go  oo  my  owe 
war  aa  1  pleas*  myself.  If  you  don't  like 
war.  it  Will  b*  the  buterest  dtesppo  ntmaot 
ever  bod  ia  my  life,  but  say  *o  hooe.tiy  all 


re  t*  tha  woman  la  1  saber »  | 
capacity  for  reustaoce  would  Dot 
hare  yielded  a  lu*a  to  such  an  a  -peal  a* 

this? 

“I  should  be  an  in*eo*ible  wretch.*  die  re 
piled,  warmly,  “if  I  didn't  fe-i  the  honor  you 
have  draw  me.  and  feel  it  gratefully 

"Does  that  mean  you  will  have  me  far  a 
husband f  aak-d  downright  Hardvman. 

Khe  wa«  falriy  driven  m‘o  a  corner;  bat 
(being  e  woman)  she  tried  to  alip  through  his 
lager*  at  the  last  moment 

“Will  you  forgive  me  '  *be  said  ‘if  I  aa 
for  a  little  more  time?  I  atn  ao  bewildered, 
hardly  know  what  to  aay  or  do  for  the  best 
You  see.  Mr.  Hardvman.  it  would  be  a  dread 
ful  thing  for  tne  to  be  the  cause  of  your  giv¬ 
ing  offense  to  your  family.  1  am  obliged  to 
think  of  that  It  would  be  so  distressing  for 
you  (I  will  say  nothing  of  mreelf)  if  your 
friend*  cloned  their  doors  ou  roe  They  might 
aay  I  wa-  a  designing  girl,  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  your  good  opinion  to  raiae  her- 
■elf  in  the  world.  Lady  Lydiard  warned 
me  long  since  not  to  be  ambitious  about  my 
■elf.  and  not  to  forget  my  station  in  life,  be¬ 
cause  she  treated  me  like  her  adopted  daugh¬ 
ter.  Indeed— indeed,  I  can’t  tell  you  how  l 
feel  your  goodness  and  the  compliment- 
very  great  compliment — you  pay  me.  My 
fareH  is  free;  and  if  I  followed  ray  own  In¬ 
clination*—"  She  checked  herself,  conscious 
that  she  wa*  on  th  *  brink  of  saying  to  i  much. 
“Will  you  give  me  a  few  days,"  she  pleaded, 
“to  try  if  I  can  think  composedly  of  all  this? 

I  am  only  a  girl,  and  1  feel  quite  dazzled  by 
the  prospect  that  you  set  before  me.  ” 

Hardyman  seised  on  these  words  as  offer¬ 
ing  all  the  encouragement  that  he  deemed 
to  his  suit, 

"Have  vour  own  wav  in  this  thing,  and  in 
everything!”  he  said,  with  an  unaccustomed 
fervor  of  language  and  manner.  “1  am  so 
glad  to  hear  that  your  heart  is  open  to  me, 
and  that  all  vour  inclinations  take  mv  part.” 

Isabel  instantly  protested  against  this  mis- 
reoresentation  of  what  she  had  reallv  said: 
“Oh.  Mr  Hardyman  you  quite  mistake 
me!” 

He  answered  her  very  much  a*  be  had 
answered  Lady  Lydiard  when  she  had  tried 
to  make  him  understand  his  proper  relations 
toward  Isabel 

"No,  no;  I  don’t  mistake  you  I  agree  to 
every  word  yon  sav.  How  can  I  expect 
you  to  marry  me,  as  you  very  properly  re 
mark,  unless  I  give  you  a  day  or  two  to 
make  up  your  mind  ?  It’s  quite  enough  for 
me  that  you  like  the  prospect  If  Lady 
Lvdiard  treated  you  as  her  daughter,  why 
shouldn’t  you  be  my  wife?  It  stands  to 
reason  that  you’re  quite  right  to  marrv  a 
(  man  who  can  raise  you  in  the  world.  I  like 
you  to  lie  ambitious,  though  Heaven  know; 
it  isn’t  much  I  can  do  for  you,  except  to  love 
you  with  all  my  heart '  Still,  it’s  a  great 
encouragement  to  hear  that  her  ladyship's 
views  agree  with  mine - ” 

“They  don’t  agree,  Mr.  Hardvman.”  pro¬ 
tested  poor  Isabel.  “You  are  entirely  mis¬ 
representing - ” 

Hardyman  cordially  concurred  in  this  view 
of  the  matter.  “Yes!  yes!  I  can’t  pretend 
to  represent  her  lady-hip’s  language,  o- 
yours  either;  I  am  obliged  to  take  my  words 
as  they  come  to  me.  Don’t  disturb  yourself; 
it’s  all  right — I  understand.  You  have 
made  me  the  happiest  man  living.  I  shall 
ride  over  to-morrow  to  your  aunt’s  house 
and  h^ar  what  you  have  to  say  to  ma  Mind 
you’re  at  home.  Not  a  dav  must  pass  with¬ 
out  my  seeing  vou.  I  do  love  you,  Isabel— I 
do  indeed!”  He  stooped  and  kissed  her 
hoartilv.  “Onlv  to  reward  me,"  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “for  giving  you  time  to  think.” 

She  drew  herself  away  from  him— reso 
lutely,  not  angrily.  Before  she  could  make 
a  third  attempt  to  place  the  subject  in  its 
right  light  before  him  the  luncheon  bell  rang 
at  the  cottage,  and  a  servant  appeased,  evi¬ 
dently  sent  to  look  for  them. 

“Don’t  forget  to  morrow."  Hardyman  whis¬ 
pered.  confidentially.  “I’ll  call  early  and 
then  go  on  to  London  and  get  the  ring.’’ 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Events  succeaded  each  other  rapidly  after 
the  memorable  day,  to  Isabel,  of  the  lun¬ 
cheon  at  the  farm. 

On  the  next  day  (the  ninth  of  the  month) 
Lady  Lydiard  vent  for  her  steward  and  re¬ 
quested  him  to  explain  his  conduct  in  re¬ 
peatedly  leaving  the  house  without  assigning 
any  reason  for  his  absence.  She  did  not  dis¬ 
pute  his  claims  to  a  freedom  of  action  which 
would  not  be  permitted  to  an  ordinary  serv¬ 
ant.  Her  objection  to  his  present  course 
of  proceeding  relate  !  entirely  to  the  mystery 
In  which  it  was  involved,  and  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  which  the  household  was  left  as 
to  the  hour  of  his  return  On  these  grounds 
she  thought  herself  entitled  to  an  explana¬ 
tion  Moody’s  habitual  reserve — strength¬ 
ened  on  this  occasion  by  his  dread  of  ridicule 
if  his  efforts  to  9erve  Isabel  ended  in  failure 
—disinclined  him  to  take  Lady  Lydiard  Into 
his  confidence  while  his  inquiries  were  still 
beset  with  obstacles  and  doubta.  He  respect- 
'fully  entreated  her  ladyship  to  grant  him  a 
delay  of  a  few  weeks  before  he  entered  on 
his  explanation.  Lady  Lydiard’s  quick  tem¬ 
per  resented  this  request  She  told  Moody 
plainly  that  he  was  guilty  of  an  act  of  pre¬ 
sumption  in  making  his  own  conditions  with 
his  employer.  He  received  the  reproof  with 
exemplary  resignation,  but  he  held  to  his 
conditions  nevertheless.  From  that  moment 
the  result  of  the  interview  was  no  longer  in 
doubt.  Mood  v  was  directed  to  send  in  his 
accounts.  The  accounts  having  been  ex¬ 
amined,  and  found  to  be  scrupulously  cote 
rect,  he  declined  accepting  the  balance  of 
salary  that  was  offered  to  him  The  next 
day  he  left  Lady  Lydiard’s  service. 

On  the  10th  of  the  month  her  ladyship  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  her  nephew. 

The  health  of  Felix  had  not  improved.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  abroad  again 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  he  had  written  to  his  friend  at  Paris, 
and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  an 
answer.  Tbe  letter  inclosed  announced  that 
the  lost  £500  note  had  been  made  the  subject 
of  careful  inquiry  iu  Paris.  It  had  not  been 
traced.  The  French  police  offered  to  send  to 
London  one  of  their  best  men,  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  English  language,  if  Lady 
Lydiard  was  desirous  of  employing  him.  He 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  act  with  an 
English  officer  in  conducting  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  should  it  be  thought  necessary.  Mr. 
Troy,  being  consulted  as  to  the  expediency 
of  accepting  this  proposal,  objected  to  the 
pecuniary  terms  demanded  as  being  extrava¬ 
gantly  high  He  suggested  waiting  a  little 
before  any  reply  was  sent  to  Paris ;  and  he 
engaged  meanwhile  to  consult  a  London  so¬ 
licitor  who  had  great  experience  in  cases  of 
theft,  and  whose  advice  might  eoabie  them 
to  dispense  entirely  with  the  services  of  the 
French  police 

Being  now  a  free  man  again.  Moody  was 
able  to  follow  his  own  inclinations  in  regard 
to  the  instructions  which  be  had  received 
from  Old  Sharon.  ** 

The  course  that  had  been  recommended  to 
him  was  repellent  to  the  self-respect  and  the 
sense  of  delicacy  which  were  among  the  in- 
bred  virtues  of  Mood v ’s  character.  He 
shrank  from  forcing  himself  as  a  friend  on 
Hardymans  valet;  he  recoiled  from  the  idea 
of  tempting  the  man  to  steal  a  specimen  of 
his  master’s  handwriting.  After  some  con¬ 
sideration  he  decided  on  applying  to  the 
agent  who  collected  the  rents  at  Hardy  mans 
London  chambers.  Being  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Moody's,  this  person  would  certainly 
not  hesitate  to  communicate  the  address  of 
Hardy  man' s  bankers  if  he  knew  it  The  ex¬ 
periment  tried  under  these  favoring  circum¬ 
stances,  proved  perfectly  successful  Moody 
proceeded  to  Sharon's  lodgings  the  same  day 
with  the  address  of  the  banker;  in  his  pocket- 
book.  The  old  vagabond,  greatly  amused  by 
Moody’s  scruples,  saw  plainly  enough  that  so 
long  as  he  wrote  the  supposed  letter  from 
Hardyman  in  the  third  person  it  mattered 
little  what  handwriting  was  employed,  seeing 
that  no  signature  would  be  neces  -ary.  The 
letter  was  at  once  composed,  on  the  model 
which  Sharon  had  already  suggested  to 
Moody,  and  a  respectable  messenger  (so  far 


sei  ih#  inquiry  after 
No  tiiv  fc  Mim  as  £500  had 
barn  within  the  data*  tuanUonad.  to  tbs 

credit  ut  iiardrmaa  *  account. 

OU  Sharon  wa*  not  ut  th* 
l«ani  by  thi*  [mi  check.  'Uir*  my  lore  to 
thr  dear  young  lady  h#  mid.  with  his 
i unary  tni  uteoca,  "and  to<l  her  wa  are 
degree  nearer  to  finding  th*  thW.  * 

Moadr  kukwl  at  him  doubting  whal 
b.  was  in  or  ia 
‘Must  1  *qureaa 
into  that  thick  bead  of  roarer  asked  Sharon. 
With  this  qttreUua  be  produced  a 
newspaper  and  poiutod  to  a  paragraph 
which  reported,  among  ib*  items  of  sportuq: 
new*.  Hardyman  •  Mam  vtait  to  a 
hires*  at  a  town  in  ihe  north  of  Franco 
‘We  know  be  dtdn  t  pay  the  bank  note  in  to 
ht*  account,"  Sharon  remarked.  ‘  What aloe 
did  h«*  do  with  it*  Took  it  to  par  for  tb* 
borees  that  he  bought  in  France  ’  Do  you  aa* 
your  way  a  kttie  plainer  now?  Vary  good. 
Lei's  try  next  if  this  mooer  holds  out 
I  ody  must  era**  the  channel  iu  »aarrh  of  the 
note  Which  of  us  two  u  to  ail  in  the 
boat  with  a  whits  basin  on  his  lap?  Old 
Sharon,  of  course '  He  stopped  to  count  the 
money  still  left  out  of  the  sum  deposited  by 
Moody  to  defray  (he  <*ost  ot  the  inquiry 
"All  right !  ’  he  went  oo  'I've  got  enough 
to  pay  my  expenses  there  ami  hack  Dc 
stir  out  of  London  till  you  (tear  from  ma  l 
can't  tell  how  soon  1  may  want  you  If 
there's  any  difficulty  in  tracing  the  note,  your 
hand  will  have  to  go  into  your  pocket  again 
Cant  you  pel  the  lawyer  to  join  you?  Lord 
how  1  should  enjoy  squandering  hie  money  l 
It’s  a  downright  disgrace  to  me  to  have  only 
got  one  guinea  out  of  him  ]  could  tear  asy 
flesh  off  my  bones  when  I  think  of  it" 

The  same  night  Old  Sharon  started  for 
France  by  way  of  Dover  and  Calais. 

Two  days  elapeed  and  brought  no  news 
from  Moody’s  agent.  On  tbe  third  day  h* 
reoeived  some  information  relating  to  Shar¬ 
on — not  from  the  man  himself ,  but  in  a 
from  Isabel  Miller. 

“For  once,  dear  Robert”  she  wrote.  _ 

judgment  has  turned  out  to  be  sounder  th»r. 
yours.  That  hat -fu1  old  man  has  confirmed 
my  worst  opinion  of  him.  1  ‘ray  have  him 
punished.  Take  him  before  a  magistrate  and 
charge  him  with  cheating  you  out  of  your 
money.  1  inclose  the  sealed  letter  which  he 
cave  me  at  the  farm  house.  The  week’s  time 
before  I  was  to  o|*eu  it  expired  yesterday. 
Was  there  ever  anything  so  impudent  and  so 
inhuman?  I  am  too  vexed  and  angry  about 
the  money  you  have  wasted  on  this  old 
wretch  to  write  more.  Yours,  gratefully 
and  affectionately,  "Isabel. ’’ 

The  letter  in  which  Old  Sharon  hail  under 
taken  (by  way  of  pacifying  Isabel)  to  write 
the  name  of  the  thief,  contained  these  lines: 

“You  are  a  charming  girl,  my  dear;  but 
you  still  want  one  thing  to  make  you  perfect, 
and  that  is  a  lesson  in  patience.  I  am  prouu 
and  happy  to  teach  you.  The  name  of  tbe 

thief  remains  for  the  present  Mr.  - 

(blank).” 

From  Moody’s  point  of  view  there  was  but 
one  thing  to  lie  said  of  this — it  was  just  like 
Old  Sharon  1  Isabel’s  letter  was  of  infinitely 
greater  interest  to  him.  He  feasted  his  eye* 
ou  the  words  above  the  signature;  she  signed 
herself,  “Yours,  gratefully  and  affection 
ately.”  Did  the  last  word  mean  that  she  was 
really  beginning  to  be  fond  of  him?  After 
kissing  the  word  he  wrote  a  comforting  let¬ 
ter  to  her,  in  which  be  pledged  himself  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  sharon,  and  to  trust 
him  with  no  more  money  until  he  had  hon¬ 
est  ly  earned  it  first. 

A  week  passed.  Moody  (longing. to  see 
Isabel)  still  waited  in  vain  for  news  from 
France.  He  had  just  decided  to  delay  his 
visit  to  South  Iflorden  no  longer,  when  the 
errand  boy  employed  by  Sharon  brought 
him  this  message:  “Ihe  old 'un’s  at  home, 
and  waitin’  to  see  yer.” 


Without  tha  Instincts  of  Chivalry* 

CoL  Gunner,  a  merchant  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
who  was  one  of  Emperor  Maximilian’s 
trusted  friends  in  Mexico,  says  that  tbe 
men  the  emperor  did  the  most  for  proved 
to  be  the  dogs  that  bit  him  tbe 
most  brutally.  There  was  the  traitor 
Lopez.  He  was  a  brute  without  any  of 
the  instincts  of  ohivalry.  His  horse  was 
•hot  under  him  in  battle  and  a  cavalry 
soldier  dashed  through  a  heavy  fire  to-bis 
relief.  Lopez  jumped  into  the  soldier’s 
saddle  and  both  rode  off  on  the  horse. 
Finding  the  weight  too  heavy,  and  to 
hasten  his  retreat,  the  scoundrel  shot  tha 
soldier  who  had  risked  his  life  to  save 
him.  The  act  was  reported  to  Maximilian, 
hat  he  refused  to  believe  it.— Exchange. 

A  Blank  Book  of  Groat  81a*. 

A  Connecticut  valley  paper-making  firm 
sent  to  the  Paris  exposition  a  blank  book 
weighing  200  pounds  and  having  3,000 
enormous  pages,  as  a  sort  of  universal 
autograph  album.  Ouly  one  fourth  of  its 
pages  were  filled  in  Paris,  after  which  It 
served  at  a  local  fair,  and  last  year  was 
sent  to  New  Orleans,  where  it  was  filled. 
It  has  now  been  returned  to  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  and  will  be  exhibited.  It  contains 
80,000  names,  some  well  known. — Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer. 


NEW 

SPRING  GOODS! 


To  one  interested  in  the  arrangement 
and  display  of  a  First  Class  Dry  Goods  and 
Fancy  Store  there  is  perhaps  no  place  which 
would  please  and  profit  more  than  a  visit  to 
the  establishment  of 

W.  V.  SNYDER  &  Co. 

The  locality  is  central  and  building  easy  of 
access.  Its  size  affords  enormous  ground- 
floor  room,  and  the  light  from  the  roof 
gives  an  immense  advantage  over  most  other 
piaces,  but  independent  of  that,  the  skill 
and  judgment  exercised  in  arranging  the 
whole  interior  (comprising  twenty  depart¬ 
ments)  is  creditable  to  the  heads  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  departments,  and  to  the  house.  The 
position  of  all  the  goods,  in  regard  to  light, 
is  well  planned,  the  Mourning  and  Dark 
Goods  being  placed  where  light  is  strongest, 
Neatness,  order  and  system  are  fully  ob¬ 
served  in  each  department,  which,  with 
prompt,  polite  attention  from  the  corps  of 
clerks  (some  of  whom  have  “faithfully 
served”  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century)  caus¬ 
es  this  to  compare  favorably  with  any  other 
leading  mercantile  establishment  in  the 
State. 

Ladies  are  already  in  search  of  something 
NFW,  and  the  keen-eyed  seeker  will  not  be 
dilatory  in  discovering  upon  our  shelves  the 
Fresh,  Clean,  Sweet 

New  Spring  Dress  Goods 

in  Satteens,  Cambrics,  Ginghams  and  white 
Dress  Fabrics. 

Prints  and  Percales,  suitable  for  Boys’ 
Shirt  Waists,  Ac. 

Wieh  the  above  class  of  8pring  Goods 
come  the  indispensable  Embroideries  and 
HAMBURGH  Trimmings,  of  which  we 
have  an  unusual  assortment  in  White  and 
colored. 

W.  Y.  SNYDER  &  CO, 

725,  727  and  729  Broad  St. 


THI£  MUTUAL  BENEFIT 
Life  Insurance  Company, 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 

AMZI  DODD,  -  -  -  -  President. 


ASSETS  •  Market  Values) 
LIABILITIES  (4  p or  coat  Roarrre) 

SURPLUS  . 

SURPLUS  (Now  York  Standard) 


tt  Ft57.  W7  Tm 
M.  757,421  (tl 
Ml  1.841  M* 


Pallet**  Ateslslsl;  Nsa*r*rfstUbl*  Afl*r  teeast  yaa* 

Ut  CASA  or  LA  rax  Uw  KOvt  to  coxnM’KP  »  roftCkaa  taaasal* 
•  •tea  »UI  p*j  for .  ee.  If  prafarrteL  a  I  ati  ay  tettsx  tee  Ha  fall  valaa  to  Maned 


Foreign  Exchange. 

MARTIN  R.  DENNIS  I  CO, 

REMOVED  TO 

774  Broad  SL,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Near  Market  BtrsnA 

£88 UX  DRAFTS  OR  MONET  ORDERS  FOR 

England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  th6 
Continent  of  Europe. 

And  all  parti  cl  the  world. 

Letters  of  Credit  for  Traveler*.  All  kinds  of  foreign  mmj 
okangod.  Trana-Atlantie  axpreaa 

PASSAGE  TICKETS, 

Cabin.  Intermediate  and  Btssrega,  on 

OUKARD,  WHITE  STAR,  INMAN,  OUION,  AN¬ 
CHOR,  NATIONAL,  STATE,  NORTH 

GERMAN  LLOYD,  RED  STAB, 

.  And  all  lixMl  of  Ooaan  Steam  w*. 


J.  W.  BALDWIN  &  BROS., 

Upper  Broad  St. 

Best  Quality  Lehigh  Coal, 

SAWED  AND  SPLIT  WOOD, 

Drygoods,  Groceries,  Feed,  Grain,  Etc. 

Goods  Delivered  Promptly. 

JUST  OPENED, 

New  Stocks  of  j 

Crockery,  Oilcloths,  Horse  Blankets, 

LADIES,  GENTS’  AND  ROYS’ 

MERINO  UNDERWEAR, 

RUBBER  BOOTS  &  SHOES,  Etc. 


C.  PARKER, 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

695  Broad  Street, 

KEWABX.  N.  j. 


JOHN  G.  KEYLER, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING 

UNDERTAKER. 


EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  THJl 
BUSINES8  FURNISHED 


THE 


BLOOMFIELD,  I.  J. 

At  tlie 1 ‘CENTRE,”  Three  Minotes’  Walk  from  V.  £  E.  Depot 

The  only  Hotel  in  town  where  first- 
class  Accommodations  and  Meals  at 
all  hours  can  be  had. 

Fine  Wines  and  Liquors,  Imported 
and  Domestic  Cigars  from  E.  C.  Haz¬ 
ard  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Special  attention  given  to  Transient  Guests. 

W.  R.  COURTER, 

PnorszsTos 


